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This series of study papers, prepared for use in the 1962 
Regional Conferences of the Methodist Student Movement, 
is intended to describe six different manifestations of the 
renewal of the church in our time. Many university students, 
no longer content with the stilted and irrelevant forms in 
which the church presents itself to the twentieth century, 
are watching for signs of renewal within the church and 
long to share in that renewal. Renewal means discovering 
new ways to lay hold of the faith of historic Christianity in 
our time and to fulfdl the mission of the church to the 
world. 

This is one of the most exciting facts of our time. The 
church is coming into a new awareness of itself as mission. 
This new self-awareness is being expressed with astonishing 
pertinence in what is being called the “lay movement," 
which is not another organization, but the emerging of a 
new consciousness that the church is constituted by the laos, 
the people of God who are seeking to express in their being 
and doing God’s own ministry to the world. This is occurring 
in England, France, Holland, the younger churches of 
southeast Asia, and many other places, but nowhere more 
dramatically than in Germany. This self-awareness is just 
beginning to emerge in America in a few centers of creativity 
some of which are described in these study papers. 


Thomas C. Oden, Editor 
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THE RECOVERY OF MISSION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


by Robert A. Raines 


This paper consists of selections from the book NEW LIFE IN THE CHURCH by Robert 
Raines. Copyright by Harper & Row, Publishers, Incorporated. Used by permission. 


The mission of the church is the conversion of the world. We are called to 
go and make disciples of all nations, to be witnesses where we are and to the end 
of the earth. Our problem is that we have usually sent boys to do a man's job. 
We have sent unconverted people to convert others. We exhort our people to 
win others to Christ, when they themselves have not been won. The modern 
church has been high on the techniques of evangelism but low on personal 
knowledge of the God who sends us into the world. The church exists for the 
sake of the world, but before the world can be redeemed, the church must be¬ 
come the Body of Christ. Only the Body of Christ can be salt, light, and leaven 
in the world. The Christian exists for the sake of his non-Christian world, but 
before he can be of saving help to that world he must become a disciple of Christ 
himself. Only a disciple of Christ can become an apostle for Christ. 


Koinonia Groups 

The koinonia groups provide the context in which the institutional church 
may begin to become the Body of Christ, and in which nominal church members 
may become disciples of Christ. Within such groups Christians are being 
equipped for the work of ministry, first in the church and then in the world. 
From such groups the lay ministers are coming. 

The average American family moves once every five years. This population 
mobility heightens the urgency of the church's task of converting the vast ranks 
of her uncommitted people. The church must learn how to reach her people 
both quickly and deeply. The time is short. The time will come, historically 
speaking, when going to Church is no longer the popular, respectable thing to 
do. The froth now merrily bubbling at the surface of the church's life will dis¬ 
appear, and only those who deeply care will remain. Strategies change with 
changing circumstances. The author of the Letter to the Hebrews raises the 
question of strategy and poses the answer in one sentence: “Let us consider how 
to stir up one another to love and good works, not neglecting to meet together ... 
but encouraging one another." We stir up one another to the new life in Christ 
by meeting together and encouraging one another. A small group is necessary 
for this kind of personal and mutual encouragement. The strategy for our time 
is the small-group approach . We must train a hard core of committed and grow¬ 
ing disciples who shall serve as leaven within the local church. 

We have ample biblical authority for the training of such a hard core. This 
is precisely what Jesus did with the twelve disciples. We read in the eighth, 
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ninth, and tenth chapters of the Gospel according to Mark that Jesus took these 
closest friends apart from the crowds and taught them the conditions of disciple- 
ship. He was deliberately training them for leadership after His death. It wasn't 
the crowds to whom Jesus preached, but this little group of men that became the 
foundation of the early church. Paul preached to the crowds in synagogues, on 
public squares, wherever he could reach them; but it wasn't the crowds, it was 
the little groups of people in Galatia, in Philippi, in Corinth, with whom Paul 
lived and worked for several months at a time, which became the foundation of 
the Mediterranean churches. 

Church history documents the same creative experience. It was the small 
monastic fellowships which produced the power to waken the church from the 
doldrums of the Dark Ages. John Wesley developed the Class Meeting as a way 
of awakening and sustaining the converts of the Methodist Revival in England. 
So it is no new thing, nor a coincidence, that today there is a return to the small- 
group fellowship within the church. It is a medium through which God has evi¬ 
dently chosen to work in powerful and permanent ways to help people start 
growing and continue to grow in Christ. In England one form of this approach 
is the “House-Church” movement described by E. W. Southcott in The Parish 
Comes Alive. 1 Another form, in Scotland, is outlined in The Face of My Parish 
by Tom Allan. 2 On the Continent, the Evangelical Lay Academies provide an¬ 
other illustration. In this country, a great variety of small groups is emerging 
within the life of the church. 

We are after nothing less than the new creation, the personal and corporate 
conversion which takes place in koinonia . The strategy for conversion within the 
church is koinonia groups. (Only recently have we settled on koinonia as the most 
adequate term to describe these groups. We have called them Bible Study Groups 
in Aldersgate Church.* The reader will therefore understand that all references 
to Bible Study Groups in Aldersgate Church specify what from now on we shall 
term koinonia groups.) 

Let it be acknowledged that no particular form of group meeting has a mo¬ 
nopoly on the Holy Spirit. Let it also be declared that certain conditions seem 
uniquely propitious as preparation for the coming of the Holy Spirit. The four 
“conditions” for koinonia enumerated in Acts 2:42 are: Bible study; deep shar¬ 
ing of faith and life; prayer; Holy Communion. 

In most forms of the small group, prayer and the sharing of life are included. 
The sacrament of Holy Communion is the center of the small-group life in the 
House-Church movement in England. In addition, many non-Anglican Protes¬ 
tants are finding great meaning in the sharing of Communion in small groups. If 
any one of the four conditions for koinonia can be singled out as uniquely im¬ 
portant for our time, it is Bible study. Bible study is crucial, not as an academic 
exercise in biblical facts, but as the concrete way in which uninformed persons 
may together seek the God of the Bible. Timothy, in the second letter written to 
him, is reminded of the importance of Bible study: 


1 London: Mowbray Press, 1965. 

3 New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

* Aldersgate Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Remember . . . how from early childhood your mind has been familiar with 
the holy scriptures, which can open the mind to the salvation which comes 
through believing in Christ Jesus. All scripture is inspired by God and is useful 
for teaching the faith and correcting error, for resetting the direction of a man's 
life and training him in good living. The scriptures are the comprehensive 
equipment of the man of God, and fit him fully for all branches of his work. 
[II Timothy 3:15-17, Phillips] 

There are at least three good reasons why Bible study must be at the core of 
koinonia groups. First, it is a matter of record that reappropriation of the bibli¬ 
cal message has historically been integral to the significant awakenings or refor¬ 
mations in the history of the church. The Reformation, the Wesleyan movement 
in eighteenth-century England, the New England awakenings of the eighteenth 
century, and the current renewal of life within the Church are cases in point. It 
is also significant that individual awakenings have often occurred in the context 
of Bible study or reading. Among such would be included the names of St. Augus¬ 
tine, Martin Luther, the Wesley brothers, Jonathan Edwards, and a host of others. 
There is nothing magical about the Bible. But it is the written vehicle through 
which the Word in everfresh and powerful ways becomes the Living Word to our 
condition. It is the document of Christian faith and experience. Persons who 
would grow into Christian maturity are driven to study the Bible. 

The second reason is that study of the Bible provides the determinative sub¬ 
stance of the fellowship of the small group. Prayer groups or discovery groups 
can become self-centered and sentimental if there is no objective material on 
which to focus concern. The Bible provides the authoritative content of the 
faith, and there is special need in our time for a clarification and redefinition of 
the faith. Neglect of Biblical theology by the recent generation has left most of 
our people abysmally ignorant of Christian doctrine. 

This was brought home forcefully to the writer in a recent retreat for people 
in both management and labor, as well as a few clergymen. The one thing we 
all had in common was that we were members of Christian churches. The pur¬ 
pose of the retreat was to discover whether we could consider some sort of "Chris¬ 
tian approach" to the problems of labor-management relations. The clergymen 
present discovered how ineffectively the church has been communicating her 
gospel in recent years. For these laymen had an idea of Christian faith which 
they summed up in the phrase "Christian principles." They kept repeating, both 
labor and management people, that all we need to do is apply "Christian prin¬ 
ciples" and all our problems will be solved. Finally one of the laymen was asked 
to write on a blackboard a list of diese principles. He did so. The list included 
the following: sincerity, integrity, honesty, fairness, consistency, mutual under¬ 
standing. 

These are all fine virtues, of course. But they are not specifically Christian, 
principles. Any good Jew would adhere to this list and would justly resent the 
claim that these are "Christian" principles. Most of our nonchurched and non- 
Christian friends would subscribe to these principles. This is simply a list of 
virtues which any good citizen of a democracy would endorse, whatever faith or 
lack of faith he possessed. These laymen on the retreat had unconsciously boiled 
down Christianity to good citizenship. They were saying in effect: "Christianity 
equals decent, civilized behavior." 
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Now of course Christ isn’t essential to decent, civilized behavior. And one of 
the laymen said as much by declaring that Christ wasn't necessary in this matter, 
that all we needed was a little more common sense. Our church laymen unwit¬ 
tingly came up with a definition of Christian faith which made Christ unnecessary. 

As we talked further, the laymen backed away from using the word “sin.” 
This was not a meaningful word to them. They understood it chiefly as a kind of 
negative thinking. Its remedy was positive thinking and a bit more moral effort 
on man’s part. This of course neatly eliminated Christ as Savior, because there 
was no need for forgiveness, only for more human effort. The cross appeared to 
these men as merely a symbol, and a rather unfortunate and defeatist one at that. 
Leaders of the church need to face the fact that many of our leading laymen have 
this deistic, Unitarian idea of Christian faith. Only persons ignorant of the New 
Testament could confuse Christian faith widi die diluted and emasculated ver¬ 
sion of the faith which these laymen had articulated. There is desperate need in 
our churches for firsthand study of the Bible. 

The present generation has been occupying itself in the expansion of the 
church’s membership. In time of such expansion there is always danger of dilut¬ 
ing or distorting the faidi to accommodate it to the cultural climate. Evidently 
Paul knew die same danger in the great expansion of that first century. He wrote 
to Timothy: “If you put these instructions before the brethren, you will be a 
good minister for Christ Jesus, nourished on the words of the faith and of the 
good doctrine which you have followed” (I Timothy 4:6). To Titus were writ¬ 
ten the words: “[One who would serve God] must hold firm to the sure word as 
taught, so that he may be able to give instruction in sound doctrine and also to 
confute those who contradict it” (Titus 1:9). 

The word “doctrine” occurs in the letters to Timothy and Titus exactly fifteen 
times. It is imperatively now our task, as it was then their task, to make clear to 
our people just what Christian faith is, in contradistinction to all of the faiths 
and religions of the day. The point is not to get after heretics but to make clear 
where are die boundaries of heresy, to stake out the area of Christian faith, and to 
train people in that faith. This need not and should not imply any strait-jacket 
orthodoxy; but it does give prime importance to the quest for understanding the 
faidi. It does bring to the fore the matter of loving God w r ith our minds as well 
as our hearts. It does stress the fact that an important factor in persons coming 
to know God is their coming to know about Him. The Bible is essential for this 
purpose. 

A third reason for Bible study as the center of koinonia groups is quite prag¬ 
matic. It is die best way to get large numbers of people into small groups. 
Prayer groups are often populated with the faithful, and the beginner feels too 
uncertain to come into such a group. Not every one can be expected, as a Chris¬ 
tian, to be concerned with various forms of discovery groups. Every mature 
Christian and everyone seeking to become a mature Christian can be expected to 
seek firsthand knowledge of the Bible as essential to his being a mature Christian! 
The fact is, very few people within local churches do have anything resembling 
a firsdiand knowledge or understanding of die Bible. People generally know 
this and feel uneasy about it. Many will respond to the invitation to join with 
others in Bible study, to grapple with questions and doubts which have lain sub¬ 
merged for years, to work out an intellectually respectable faith for themselves 
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personally. In my experience, a great many people who would never venture into 
a prayer group will come as “seekers” into a Bible study group. The only condi¬ 
tions of entrance are an awareness that the Bible is uniquely important to the 
understanding and living of Christianity, and an honest desire to take a look at 
it with others. 

We shall now relate the experience of Aldersgate Church with such koinonia 
groups centering on Bible study, an experience which has led us to the convic¬ 
tions enumerated above. While in seminary, my wife and I shared a devotional 
group fellowship with four other men and their wives. We shared this discussion, 
Bible study, and prayer for three years together, and unquestionably it was the 
most important factor in our spiritual growth during those years. We left semi¬ 
nary concerned to create this small-group fellowship in our parish ministry as 
soon as it seemed practicable. 

We had been in Aldersgate Church a few months when a young couple with 
very little church background joined that church. The whole family, father and 
mother and three children, were baptized one Sunday morning. Shortly after 
joining the church they said, “We don't know anything about Christianity, but 
we’d like to learn about our faith. Can you help us?” This seemed to be the 
opening we had waited for. We found two other couples and two or three other 
individuals, and we began to meet twice a month at night in the homes of the 
people who were in the group. 

As it happened, we had been planning for several months a seminar for our 
Sunday School teachers. It consisted of four evening meetings on Christian Doc¬ 
trine. This was the most amazing brief experience of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit which I have ever personally known. I was astounded by the hunger of 
these people to have personal firsthand experience of God’s power and love. I 
didn’t have any feeling at all that the Holy Spirit was working through me, I felt 
just the same as always, but I could see others changing, lives being awakened 
and transformed. The chairman of our Commission on Education later described 
this experience to our people gathered for the annual congregational meeting: 

This course was undoubtedly, as many teachers witnessed, a genuine spiritual 
awakening for every one present. We all felt the refreshing presence of the Holy Spirit 
in our midst, actively working with us and through us, strengthening our faith in Jesus 
Christ, and renewing our desire to learn and do the will of God. The spiritual hunger 
was not satisfied [at the end of these meetings] and as a direct result of the feeling 
which grew out of the seminar, two new Bible Study Groups have been formed. 

Several different groups have been started in this period of five years. Five 
groups are now meeting, involving about sixty people. 

We meet two evenings a month in the homes of members. This means that 
couples can and do share the experience together. Meeting in the home was 
more or less incidental in the beginning, but it has become an indispensable 
part of the whole fellowship experience. It takes the church out of the church 
building and into the places where people live. 

The length of a meeting is normally two hours. We begin at 8:00 p.m. with a 
fifteen-minute period of devotions. One person or couple leads. There will be 
Scripture, a corporate silence of several minutes in which we can “center down” 
Quaker style, and prayer concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. The discussion of 
the material studied lasts for an hour and a half. At the end there is a period of 
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shared prayer. On special occasions, such as the first group meeting in the fall, 
we share Communion together. Many find this intimate, informal Communion 
the most meaningful they have ever known. 

Now to mention the materials we have used. At first our practice was hap¬ 
hazard, but we have learned what materials are fruitful, some that are not, and 
at least something about where to begin. Perhaps the briefest way of getting 
at this is to say what we now do with a beginning group. We set up a two-year 
cycle, that is, a course for a group meeting twice a month for nine months of the 
year, breaking off in the summer and starting up again in the fall. It will be clear 
that a group meeting every week could cover the same material in one year. It is 
best to start off with an introduction to the Bible or survey of the Bible, in which 
the ground can be cleared in the matter of literal interpretation. Such problems 
as, “The Bible says the world was created in six days; my science teacher said it 
was three billion years/* can be dealt with. The best material we have found for 
this is Robert MacAfee Brown's book, The Bible Speaks to You$ Another excel¬ 
lent source is a little series of six pamphlets called Consider the Bible* 

Then we have studied the Gospel according to Mark. The best commentary 
available for the average layman is William Barclay's The Gospel of Mark. 5 6 7 We 
find that laymen are thrilled with it. It's like the exposition in the Interpreter’s 
Bible . A few laymen will want to study; many more will be willing to read. 
Barclay's commentary allows them to read, and with great fruit. In conjunction 
with the Scripture, we have used a book in the Layman’s Theological Library 
called The Meaning of Christ by Robert Johnson. 8 We read the Gospel itself 
and also a theological interpretation to provoke our discussion and under¬ 
standing. 

Then we read Acts, which laymen always find tremendously exciting. Here's 
where we come to the Holy Spirit. He's literally everywhere in Acts, and by this 
time the people in the group know that He is currently with them. Using J. B. 
Phillips' translation or Barclay's commentary, we read The Significance of the 
Church by R. M. Brown, also in the Layman's Theological Library. 9 So in that 
first year, we have studied an introduction to the Bible, the life, death, and resur¬ 
rection of Christ, and the birth and growth of the early church. 

The second year we study Paul's Letters. We have tried commentaries on the 
letters, such as those prepared by William Barclay; and we have also tried reading 
the letters in J. B. Phillips' translation, supplemented by additional nonbiblical 
books. We read Ephesians as the basis for our understanding of the nature and 
mission of the church. We are still searching for the right nonbiblical book to 
read in conjunction with Ephesians. We read Galatians as the foundation for a 
systematic theology; The Faith of the Church by James Pike and Norman Pit- 
tenger 10 and The Faith of the Gospel by Eric Osborn 11 have been useful as 
supplementary reading. We read First Corinthians as the basis for a formulation 

5 Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 

6 Greenwich, Connecticut, Seabury Press, 1950. 

7 Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. 

8 Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 

8 Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 

10 Greenwich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1951. 

“Melbourne: Spectator Publishing Co., PTY Ltd., n. d. 
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of Christian ethics. Doing the Truth by James Pike 12 and Making Ethical De¬ 
cisions by Howard Kee 13 have been useful as supplementary reading. This 
completes a two-year cycle of study. 


Emerging Lay Ministry 

For those groups which continue, now on lay leadership, the possibilities are 
endless. One group which has had extensive experience with shared lay leader¬ 
ship has studied Genesis, the Fourth Gospel, some of the Psalms, and some of the 
Parables of Jesus. Commentaries used have included The Interpreter's Bible 14 
and George Buttrick’s The Parables of Jesus 16 in addition to Barclay's commen¬ 
taries. 

Our strategy in approaching people outside the church is as follows: 

1. Personal call by lay ministers inviting family to worship with us. Repeated 
calls at proper intervals to urge family to come. 

2. After a family has indicated serious interest by worshiping regularly that 
family is strongly urged to come to the membership meetings. It is stressed that 
one undertakes no commitment to join the church by attending the meetings. 

3. During the course of the training meetings we do our best to present the 
gospel in its full dimension of judgment and grace. We are willing to lose some 
if it is necessary in the honest presentation of discipleship in its New Testament 
scope. We try to challenge the people to become living and growing disciples of 
Christ at the point of membership, which may then in fact be the outer sign of 
inner commitment to Christ. 

4. Our hope and prayer are that many will be moved to come into a koinonia 
group, as the most adequate single way of assuring their continuing growth 
toward maturity in Christ. 

It is clear to us that we are only on the verge of learning how to prepare 
people for membership in the church. The years immediately ahead are bound 
to bring about significant changes throughout the church in the matter of mem¬ 
bership. There is already widespread reappraisal of the current standards of 
membership and procedures for taking in and removing persons from the mem¬ 
bership roll. These standards and procedures must be reformed and refitted to 
expedite a status of membership which in truth can be the outer symbol of 
inner personal commitment to Jesus Christ, with all its implications for the lay 
ministry in church and world. 

Koinonia known in the church becomes koinonia shared in the world. The 
lay ministry emerges in the church, and the church begins to be leaven in the 
world. Slowly the church becomes God's new creation, and recovers her mission to 
the world. 

“Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1955. 

M Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 

14 Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1951-1957. 

15 New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. 
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Recovery of Mission 


The recovery of mission comes slowly and imperceptibly. It doesn’t come by 
programs or rallies or crusades. The recovery of mission always centers in the 
person. The person who is converted to his share in the new creation takes up 
his ministry and recovers his mission. The one who has been living the old life of 
nominal church membership or of paganism is awakened to the new life of 
disciplcship. He comes to himself; he is found; he remembers or discovers for 
the first time who he is. As he begins to live his discipleship, he discovers that 
he is in fellowship with a royal priesthood, a priesthood of believers in which 
each ministers to the other. He takes up this priesthood, this lay ministry. As he 
takes up his ministry in the church and in the world, he finds that he has indeed 
been chosen, chosen for special mission. He feels a compulsion to serve and 
witness, a divine compulsion. He knows that God has laid His hand upon him. 
He hears the words spoken to him, “You did not choose me, but I chose you 
and appointed you that you should go and bear fruit . . (John 15:16). 

It is necessary to re-examine the structure of the local church. Too often the 
existing structure of the local church is not geared to facilitate mission. Churches 
suffer from hardening of the institutional arteries. New blood is sometimes 
blocked; new life is sometimes stifled. We are cursed with bigness. Our pro¬ 
graming tends toward ever larger numbers, and we know that significant personal 
changes seldom occur in crowds but, rather, in small groups. Much of our energy 
must go to keep the wheels of organizational life spinning. Our most devoted 
people spend their time in this apparently necessary busywork, too tired and 
overworked to grow in mind and spirit. As someone put it, “We are so embroiled 
in church work that we have no time or energy for the work of the church.” We 
must have the courage to let koinonia determine and shape its own structure. We 
will seek to use existing organizations and groups to house koinonia, making 
whatever changes seem wise and necessary. But we will face the fact that some 
existing structures will remain impervious to the new life. 

Exciting and significant experiments are being made in many local churches 
in our time. Perhaps the single most remarkable experiment in congregational 
life in America today is the Church of the Savior in Washington, D.C. This is 
a church which began twelve years ago with three members. Today it has about 
sixty members, with an annual budget of over sixty thousand dollars. Member¬ 
ship is granted only after arduous training and preparation. Specific commit¬ 
ments to the life of discipleship are required. In this church there are no 
passengers; there is only the crew. All members are involved in worshiping, 
working, and witnessing. Every member belongs to a koinonia group with its own 
special mission. This is a church on mission in the world. But it is a church apart 
from the mainstream of typical Protestant church life. It is nondenominational 
and therefore is unencumbered by the ties and requirements of denominational 
affiliation. Its origin and growth have been in a setting unlike the history of the 
typical local church. What we must do is learn how to translate the koinonia 
which lives so powerfully in the Church of the Savior into the setting of the 
conventional local church. And we must be willing to modify the structure and 
organization of the local church where it seems the only way to facilitate mission. 
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The Holy Spirit is at work in power in our time. The dry bones are beginning 
to live again. The hand of God, still small on the horizon, is becoming big with 
judgment and renewal over us. Persons are being converted. The new creation 
is appearing. The lay ministry is emerging. Disciples are becoming apostles. 
There is hope for the recovery of mission. Now is the day of salvation. Now are 
Christ’s people summoned to prepare for His coming. Amen. Come, Lord Jesusl 


For self-examination: 

1. How is koinonia achieved? Or is it just something that happens, defying all struc¬ 
ture and manipulation? 

2. How does the recovery of mission in the local church seem similar to the recovery 
of mission in the campus Christian community? How different? . 

3. What are the chief obstacles to the recovery of mission in American Protestantism? 
What stands in the way? 

4. Is it the language of historic Christianity (words like sin, grace, the Holy Spirit and 
redemption) meaningful to contemporary man? If not, can it be made meaningful? 
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